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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

Vlll 

The Aspirations of Democracy Within 
the State 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

THE STATE 
Instinctive Affection for the State 

Worship of the State is no better illustrated in his- 
tory than by Plato's picture of Socrates resisting 
the entreaties of Crito to escape from the execution 
unjustly decreed by the State, and to make the escape 
good before the arrival of the ship from Delos, when any 
escape would be impossible. That picture of the patient 
Socrates, refusing, as Professor Jowett says, "to do the 
least evil in order to avoid the greatest," clinging simply 
but firmly, even on the dark margin of death, to prin- 
ciples he taught in his life, is an inspiring vision of the 
good citizen paying his last full measure of devotion to 
the State which he loved. 

The searching argument which Socrates opposed 
against the plausible reasons of Crito arouse our deepest 
feeling. After pointing out to his aged and anxious 
friend that, whatever we may have suffered from another, 
we ought never to render evil for evil; that we should 
never betray the right, Socrates goes on to show with a 
gripping tenderness that it had been the State which 
had enabled his father and mother to beget him; that 
it is the State which had nurtured and educated him; 
and that, therefore, he is the child and slave of the State, 
as his fathers were before him. "When we are punished 
by her," he said, "the punishment is to be endured in 
silence." He who disobeys the laws of the State is 
thrice wrong: First, because in disobeying them he is 
disobeying his parents; secondly, because the laws are 
the author of his education; thirdly, because he has an 
agreement with the laws that he will duly obey them. 
The laws of the State speak to him these words : 

"Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. 
Think not of life and children first, and of justice after- 
wards, but of justice first, that you may be justified before 
the princes of the world below ; for neither will you nor any 
that belong to you be happier or holier or juster in this life, 
or happier in another, if you do as Crito bids. Now you 
depart in innocence, a sufferer and not a doer of evil; a 
victim, not of the laws, but of men. But if you go forth, 
returning evil for evil, and injury for injury, breaking the 
covenants and agreements which you have made with us, 
and wronging those whom you ought least to wrong — that 
is to say, yourself, your friends, your country, and us — we 
shall be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, 
the laws in the world below, will receive you as an enemy ; 
for they will know that you have done your best to destroy 
us. Listen, then, to us and not to Crito. 

"This is the voice which I seem to hear murmuring in my 
ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic; 
that voice, I say, is humming in my ears, and prevents me 
from hearing any other. And I know that anything more 



which you may say will be vain. Yet speak, if you have 
anything to say. 

"Oeito: I have nothing to say, Socrates. 

"Socrates : Then let me follow the intimations of the will 
of God." 

Thus Socrates interprets that in us which worships the 
State, and which counts it a high privilege to die for it. 

Defined 

And the State is an outstanding fact of our experience. 
Many have tried to define it. It is conceived to be the 
coercive aspect of society ; a community of persons within 
definable limits of territory, under a permanent gov- 
ernment, and aiming to establish justice by self-imposed 
laws. It is that the organized forces of which we call 
government. It is a group of human beings organized 
under a government independent of other governments 
and occupying a territory of its own. It is that the 
function of which is to organize and protect the best 
good of the people within the main group. While it 
includes the judiciary, the legislature, and the adminis- 
tration, it transcends these and involves the very moral- 
ity and genius of political organization, ever new and 
ever changing. Of such is the State. 

It's Beginnings 

The story of its rise is a romance and a mystery. 
Water, soil, climate, thirst for adventure, the pioneer 
spirit, religion, have played their part. Family, hunt- 
ing group, class, tribe, these enter into the bases of our 
institutions of property, warrior class, church, and 
hence of the State. Out of a savagery where the use of 
tools and fire were unknown, we can dimly discern the 
rise of an age of rude stone implements, then of an age 
of polished stone tools, then bronze, and finally iron. 
The gradual domestication of animals, fillings in the 
fields, scratches in play on the surface of bone or stone — 
these reveal the beginnings of trade and of the graphic 
arts. The rise of fixed settlements, probably during the 
age of polished stone tools, gave birth to various inter- 
communications for self-protection, spinning thus other 
strands of the many States of the long-after time. 
Homage to the chief may well have been man's first 
reverence, the genesis of his tribal gods, the beginnings 
of his religions. Thus arose a common yearning and a 
common belief, ending in a common worship, at first of 
special tribal gods, which we know definitely gave rise to 
the earliest city States of old Europe, quite as the Olymp- 
ian games in honor of Zeus and the tribal worship at the 
feet of the virgin goddess Athena merged into the sub- 
structures of immortal Greece. We must believe that 
Sir J. R. Seeley was undoubtedly correct when he said : 
"The greatest function of religion has been the found- 
ing and nurture of States." 

Militarism, too, has played its part. The earliest 
monuments indicate that warfare was a highly developed 
art in the earliest known of days. Comte argued that it 
was the polytheism of the ancients which gave rise to 
militarism, which in turn aided immeasurably in the 
early organization of States. This was particularly true 
of the vast Asiatic States — Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
and Persia. 

With the rise of monotheism the spiritual ambitions 
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of men tended to converge on the church, while their 
more temporal necessities began the evolution of indus- 
tries, roads, ships, credits, rivalries, separations, integra- 
tions, States. Greed, sex, hunger, fear; men such as 
Menu, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Alfred, Charlemagne — 
all entered also into the making and developing of 
States. But in the main, States have been outgrowths 
of humanity itself, largely unconscious and occult. As 
Plato says in The Laws, the State is the result of 
"infinite time." 

Thus it is possible to define the State with some clear- 
ness, and to trace with no little certainty its beginnings 
in the needs of men, in their desire for self-protection, 
in their desire for a common worship, in their com- 
munity of interests. 

Equilibrium of Forces 

The successful State is an equilibrium of various 
antagonizing forces. As the stars in their courses are 
saved from disaster by an equilibration of infinite gravi- 
tations and opposing centrifugal thrusts, so States sur- 
vive as long, and only as long, as they are able to avoid 
the preponderance of that individualism, that freedom 
in the nation's parts, which ever tends toward anarchy 
on the one hand, and that centralization of power which 
ever tends to beget tyranny on the other. A successful 
State is thus an outgrowth of a subtle, social law, of a 
correlation of forces under which government and in- 
dividuals by a more or less united effort advance the 
social purpose. The more perfect the balance between 
the power of the central government and the freedom of 
the parts in the life of the State, the more successful 
the State. 

State is Necessary 

Because of the chaos and sorrow following the world 
war, men need to remind themselves that the State is a 
very necessary thing. It is not only impressive, it is 
indispensable. As that prince of teachers, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, taught us boys, "A very poor government is an 
infinite blessing compared with anarchy." The State 
represents within itself the sum of a myriad of forces 
working together in the main for the good of man. It is 
not a necessary evil, as some claim to believe ; rather it is, 
as Aristotle held, "a necessary good." The State stands 
above class differences, itself a unity, arising, as Socrates 
says in The Republic, out of the very needs of mankind. 
It is the best expression we have of a one people and a 
one voice. Because of the war, the aspirations of 
democracy are keener than ever that the State shall, as 
never before, promote the health and life and happiness 
of the people. Thus the State, readapted to the evolving 
needs, is more necessary than ever. 

DECLINE OF STATES 

Yet States have declined and passed away. The glory 
that was Egypt and Eome is gone. With the passing 
of Pericles, Athens fell. Greece and Eome were re- 
publics. They are no more. It must be confessed that 
there are forces making for the destruction of the 
American State, anarchical forces, expressing them- 
selves in various ways. In time of war the State itself 
becomes a tyrant and an international anarchist, for 
then constitutional government ceases; men are driven 



like dumb cattle under the lash, by a great expediency, 
while international laws are put at naught. In time 
of peace the individuals tend toward anarchy — some 
toward the anarchy of idleness and listlessness, declin- 
ing public service, neglecting politics. Full of sporadic 
zeal in time of war, they forget that peaee demands its 
heroisms no less renowned than war. A most serious 
anarchist in a democracy is the man who should and 
does not interest himself constructively in the solution 
of problems relating to the general good. 

Destroying Forces 

To this class of anarchists belong the extremists, be 
they extreme conservatives or extreme radicals. The 
conservative who decries efforts at social reform, who 
reveals no interest in the evolution of the State, who 
sees nothing brighter in the future than has been in the 
past or than now is, who sets himself against every 
effort to correct an ill or to shed new light in this or that 
darkness, makes for the dissolution of the State. He 
may perform a service by insisting that we prove all 
things, that we hold fast to that which is good; but he 
is a skeptic, for the most part a mess of sand in the 
bearings. Therefore he is an anarchist. 

There is the sour anarchist — tied exclusively to his 
own fraternity, nation, creed. He makes no distinction 
between his party and its members. He worships his 
own rights and despises all others. He is a pedant and 
a bigot. His intolerance leads him to look upon those 
differing from him as barbarians merely. Just now he 
professes great fear because some of his cherished preju- 
dices are openly challenged. He sees red. Fearing 
sedition, he himself becomes seditious, thereby spreading 
sedition. Severing the ties which bind humanity to- 
gether, he is an anarchist. 

There is the slandering anarchist, whose wisdom is 
limited to the criticism of others. Being essentially 
mean, he suspects nothing of others but meanness. The 
criticism of the United States Senate during the recent 
debate over the so-called League of Nations is a case in 
point. As a matter of fact, the members of Congress 
and of the Senate represent the picked of our political 
society. For the most part they are hard-working men, 
rendering to the State incalculable service. Their 
critics are in large measure persons who offer nothing 
but speech to the reform of abuses which they them- 
selves think they behold. Inactive, cowardly, purely 
selfish, such critics are an injury to the State, and by so 
far they are anarchists. 

There is the venal anarchist. He seeks public office 
for its spoils, for what he can get out of it. He is 
corrupt. He would sell guns and munitions of war to 
the enemy. His service is for the most part lip service. 
If an employee of the State, he does no more than is 
absolutely necessary. He is not interested in support- 
ing the government, but in his hope that the government 
shall support him. He is of all anarchists the most self- 
confessed and despicable. 

A cancer eating at the vitals of the State is anarchy. 
There is the anarchist blind to the new occasions teach- 
ing their new duties, blind and servile follower after 
creeds of dead yesterdays, unmindful of Emerson's 
teaching: "We live in a new and exceptional age. 
America is another word for opportunity. Our whole 
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history appears like a last effort of Divine Providence 
in behalf of the human race ; and a literal slavish fol- 
lowing of precedents, as by a justice of the peace, is not 
for those who at this hour lead the destinies of the peo- 
ple." Lawlessness and all disregard for government, 
here among laborers, there among capitalists, add their 
quota of anarchists. Self-seeking persons aiming to 
establish a government by special interests, public serv- 
ants aiming to conceal the real and genuine purpose of 
the government, liars, cheats, and mere self-seekers 
everywhere, they are anarchists. 

The war, after the manner of wars, has increased the 
spirit of anarchy across the world. Mr. Sisley Hud- 
dleston writing out of Paris, in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, says : "Those who speak of the heroic 
virtues which are born on the battlefield, which spring, 
like the Phoenix, out of the ashes of war, are uttering 
the most stupid claptrap. The dominion of darkness 
has spread over Europe, and a slimy progeny of cruelty, 
of bestiality, of insensibility, of egoism, of violence, of 
materiality, has crawled into the light of day — a noisome 
brood, of which it will be long before we can dispossess 
ourselves." Mr. Huddleston undoubtedly speaks truly. 
Because of the war there is an increased cynical disre- 
gard of suffering; a morass of moral chaos; a let-down 
of the restraints of custom and respectability ; a prevail- 
ing depression ; a weakened vitality ; a savage return to 
crimes of violence; a waning of generous impulses; a 
lessening of conscientiousness ; a disregard of the rights 
of property, of the sancity of women, of the sanctions 
of religion. We are in the midst of a gruesome dance, 
a wild merry-making in a ghastly charnel-house. The 
greed for amusements and display, for riches without 
work; the break-down of family ties; the failure to pro- 
duce ; the hopeless, helpless incompetence of it all ; the 
wild egoism — these things reveal civilization suffering 
an attack of Saint Vitis dance — yes, worse — "a basket 
of serpents each struggling to get its head above the 
rest." Thus anarchy threatens the State. 

Too few of us sense the heroisms of men struggling 
with the problems of riches and poverty, of crime and 
disease. Too few acclaim the heroic task, quietly per- 
formed in home and mart, daily, unassumingly, pati- 
ently, honestly. Too few young men and women of 
means and leisure are studying the problems of democracy 
and helping in their solution. Too few of the sons and 
daughters of wealth are teaching to their peers the duties 
confronting them. Too few go forth to political service 
with an evangelical spirit, entering public life trained 
and determined to make it fairer and more efficient. 
Too few stand willing to compete with wickedness for 
place and power in the capital interests of men. Too 
few hear, as did the youthful Buddha : 

"Obi, thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh, 
The sad world waiteth in its misery, 
The blind world stumbleth on its round of pain ; 
Rise, Maya's Son, wake, slumber not again!" 

YET THE ASPIRATIONS OF DEMOCRACY SURVIVE 
Servants of the State 

Thus there are forces and tendencies making for the 
destruction of the State. These forces and tendencies 
are more pronounced because of the war. Yet the State 



is not destroyed. Hope for the world is not dead. Men, 
good men and true, there still are. Banks and other 
financial bodies, hospitals and infirmaries, libraries, 
boards of education, organizations for the promotion of 
charities and corrections, boards of health, various pub- 
lic commissioners, common councils, committees, direc- 
tors of church, fraternity and other interests — such men 
and women are still with us, their colossal and unre- 
munerated tasks continuing, and largely out of a genuine 
devotion to the public good. Then there are paid officials 
performing their duty, spending themselves for the bene- 
fit of the State, without whom the State could not en- 
dure. Good citizens do accept public office and work in 
it as they should. 

I believe that there is a finer ethics among members 
of Congress today than ever before in the history of that 
body. In our educational institutions there are young 
men, intelligent young men, training themselves in the 
history and habits of service, young men afire with the 
flame of true patriotism, concerned for the public good. 
Probably never before in history have public questions 
been studied with the thoroughness familiar to us. As 
never before, men are concerned to base their judgment 
upon facts definitely ascertained. These things are not 
lost upon Congress. 

The New Legislation 

If we are in the Stone Age of the life of nations, and 
that seems to be the case, there is an intelligent demand 
that we rise above and out of it. We are beginning to 
be concerned with a new kind of legislation. Mr. Lester 
F. Ward, destined to be appreciated increasingly, has 
shown us the way. As he said: "The essence of telic 
action consists at bottom in making natural forces do 
the desired work instead of doing it ourselves." Since 
the desires and passions of men are real and constant 
forces, they cannot be left out of the account. They 
must be utilized. To quote again: "Society is ever 
spending vast energies and incalculable treasure in try- 
ing to check and curb these forces without receiving any 
benefit from them in return. The greater part of this 
could be saved, and a much larger amount transferred to 
the other side of the account." There never has been a 
greater need for adding to the social well-being than 
now. Legislation differing from the familiar laws of 
"thou shalt" and "thou shalt not;" legislation which 
shall reveal the nature of what Lecky called "enlight- 
ened self-interest ;'' legislation which shall attract men 
from the evil to the good; this is the legislation of the 
future. And men are coming to realize it. The teach- 
ing of Samuel J. Tilden, popularized by Grover Cleve- 
land, that public office is a public trust, is more generally 
believed and followed than at any other time in our his- 
tory. The classifying of experience and the adaptation 
of it to the exigencies in the life of the State is going on. 
Positive legislation will play an increasing part. 

True Patriotism 

The war reveals throughout our land a sweet, deep 
reverence for the State, a passion to serve it. We know 
that that reverence is there. It is not as noisy as it used 
to be on our recurring Fourths of July, ridiculous and 
unaccountable. It is not as blatant and self-conscious 
as formerly; but it is there. While the war showed it 
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to us, it is not at its best in the waste and wanton hell 
of carnage. It is in him who honestly reveals the full 
amount of his taxable property. It is in him who ac- 
cepts the principle that religious and patriotic duty are 
one and the same. It is in him who strives consistently 
to live according to Bishop Berkeley's teaching, that 
"where the heart is right, there is true patriotism," and 
with Virgil's doctrine, that "the noblest motive is the 
public good." It is in the policeman or fireman who 
faces death in the discharge of duty. It is in the 
widowed mother protecting her children with a limitless 
sacrifice. It is in him who, sensitive for the State's 
character and reputation, deals honestly and in good 
goods. 

I know of a grammar school principal of Boston who 
struggled for thirty years to pay out of a meager salary 
ah indebtedness of $30,000 incurred by a company of 
which he had been president — a debt which he was not 
legally required to pay. That spirit is not dead. Honest 
men there are still. There are men struggling against 
chauvinism, bigotry, intolerance, fanaticism, error — 
men who know that what they would accomplish can be 
accomplished only by the aid and sheltering arm of the 
State. The need just now is for an enthusiastic return 
to the support of the State. Demagogues, class hatreds, 
extravagance, ignorance, apathy, an outgrown economic 
order, demand it. Men know this ; so the zeal for serv- 
ice to the State survives. The lure of an infinite de- 
velopment in all high forms of social weal persists. 

Thus, from whatever point of view we consider the 
State, we know that it is capable of definition; that it 
has had an origin and a history; that it is a necessity; 
that if it is endangered, it is also favored; that in any 
event the aspirations of democracy will lead men to go 
on making use of it and to improve it. 

Radicals 

Not to mention the technical anarchists, who are 
negligible, the most radical of thinkers are after all but 
expressions of this aspiring democracy. Take, for ex- 
ample, the left wing of the Socialists, known abroad as 
the "Second Internationale," the tenth congress of which 
is to be held in Geneva, July 31. The call for the con- 
gress, issued by Camille Huysmans, the Belgian leader, 
indicates the nature of their desires, the changes they 
are interested to bring about in the democracy of to- 
morrow. It is true that they purpose to organize the 
working classes politically and economically, to abolish 
the capitalistic form of society, and thus to achieve, as 
they think, the complete freedom of humanity through 
the conquest of political power and the socialization of 
the means of production and exchange. In other words, 
they aim to bring about a transformation of capitalistic 
society, and to set up a collectivist or communist society. 
To this end they are attempting an international union 
of workers in the struggle against jingoism and im- 
perialism, and the simultaneous suppression of militar- 
ism and armaments, with the object of bringing about 
"a real League of Nations" including all peoples, masters 
of their own destiny and maintaining world peace. They 
are concerned to release the possibilities latent in op- 
pressed and subject peoples. But none of these ambi- 
tions of the Second Internationale are aimed at the 
destruction of the State. On the contrary, they pro- 



pose to set up a more democratic State in the place of 
mere dictatorship. Their socialism is an attempt, mis- 
guided as it may seem to be, to purify and to dignify 
the political State. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THE WAR 

The work for a better State is on. To make it a 
decent place in which to live, men are lifting their voices 
in behalf of that justice which shall supplant the anti- 
democratic forces of race and class prejudices, of ma- 
terialism, with those forces which shall make way for 
informed and decent people. The aspirations of de- 
mocracy are centered upon an ethical rectitude, upon a 
conscious systematized effort against evil, to the end that 
the State may be a safe and decent place at least for our 
boys and girls to live in. 

The war has not destroyed, rather it has aroused, our 
old conceptions of moral and economic issues. If it has 
created anxious distrust of the old methods, it has 
created a complex of new and promising visions. The 
administration of the State is to become more business- 
like. An improved system of transportation is to make 
production profitable. Capital and labor will study 
increasingly their problems with an intelligence and 
mutual sympathy unknown heretofore. Mr. Hoover is 
right when he says : "The great ranks of our people are 
neither radical nor reactionary. Their ideal is individual 
liberty, the protection and stimulation of individual in- 
itiative under the American condition that there shall be 
equal opportunity to all. They comprehend that the 
whole mass can progress in its moral, intellectual, and 
physical standards only through the progress of each 
individual." 

The Return of Freedom 

The return to constitutional government is coming. 
Already we are returning to our pre-war conceptions of 
freedom of the press, of assembly, and of speech. The 
methods of the ballot-box and of the trial by jury are 
coming back. Political democracy and industrial de- 
mocracy are now seen to be dependent mutually upon 
each other. The balance between the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches of the government is on the 
way. The distress due to expanded credits, inflated 
currency, will from now on gradually diminish. We 
have already abolished the iniquitous saloon; we shall 
yet abolish the still more iniquitous mob violence, ex- 
pressing itself here and there in bombs and lynchings. 
As President Butler says: "Make plain in what true 
Americanism consists and yield not a jot or tittle of it. 
Meet wrong ideas with right ideas, and attack foolish 
and reactionary policies with argument. Reserve force 
for these extreme cases in which the public is put in 
danger by some overt act." Because of these aspirations, 
we are aware that the believers in democracy will insist 
upon a State governed by the best — that is to say, by the 
informed and decent. 

Thus that the aspirations of democracy survive within 
the State is more than a wish. It is a fact. The war was 
fought that the world might be made safe for such aspi- 
rations. Not all men are skeptical amid the hazardous 
conquests for life and for its achievements. The limita- 
tions of individual liberty, but one of the necessary evils 
of war, are loosening gradually, in spite of our continued 
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war neurosis. It is still true that all power is inherent in 
the people; that free governments are founded on their 
authority only, and that such governments are instituted 
for the good and safety of the people. It is still true that 
for the advancement of these high ends the people have 
at all times an inalienable and indefeasible right to 
alter, reform, or abolish their government in such man- 
ner as they think proper, so long as they go about the 
business soberly and lawfully, operating through the 
will of the majority. It is still possible for such ma- 
jority to make its will operative. If it be treason for 
the minority to seek its ends by bombs and murder, it is 
no less treasonable for the majority to repress the men 
expressing the views of the minority. Since a revolution 
by persuasion and argument under law is possible at 
any time, a revolution by violence is a crime at all 
times. Our aspirations for democracy do not blind us 
to these facts. Free speech, limited only by law neces- 
sary for the protection from crimes of violence, is, we 
are still aware, possible, necessary — indeed the natural 
result of democracy. A decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind can operate as a principle only where free 
speech is felt to be allowed and to be believed in. If our 
Department of Justice has gone too far in the suppres- 
sion of this right, the resentment is healthy, increasing, 
and destined to re-establish that right. If sedition is 
found among radicals, it is found among the reaction- 
aries as well. The people will give it its deserts in either 
case. If it be possible and sometimes desirable to sit on 
the lid, we are quite well aware that it is always danger- 
ous business to sit on the safety-valve. In our saner 
moments we know that the best way to treat the soap- 
box orator is not to take his soap-box from him, but to 
offer him an extra soap-box. Whatever the form our 
democracy is to assume, we shall continue to abide by 
the principle that the people are competent to decide 
their form of government. As a writer in a current 
magazine phrases it : 

"I have said that I have faith in our political institutions. 
I have faith in our people as well. 'It is not uninteresting 
to the world,' said Thomas Jefferson, 'that an experiment 
should be fairly and fully made whether freedom of discus- 
sion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the propagation 
and protection of truth.' We find ourselves in the midst of 
this experiment, and I for one am willing to debate the 
apostles of Bolshevism, not only because tolerance entitles 
both sides to a hearing, but because I believe I have a better 
case than they have and because I have confidence in the 
court and jury." 

Evidence is at Hand 

The consciousness of a common sorrow and of a com- 
mon burden — economical, political, spiritual — will yet 
beget a renaissance of brotherhood, because a renaissance 
of brotherhood, of mutuality, of co-operation, is the only 
way to any wealth, power, freedom of spirit, victory over 
time and space, worth while. Coal, paper, tyrannies, 
armaments — these may be concrete problems facing 
democracy; but such problems are solved only where 
men believe in the principles at the foundation of 
democracy within the State. 

And men do believe still in the principles at the 
foundations of democracy. This was shown during the 
war by the idealisms which led us to the sacrifice. It 



was shown by the gifts to the United War Work Cam- 
paign, $100,000,000 to the Y. M. C. A., $15,000,000 to 
the Y. W. C. A., $15,000,000 to the War Camp Corn- 
mutiny Service, and the other millions to the National 
Catholic War Council, Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation 
Army, and the American Library Association. The Bed 
Cross is itself an expression of democracy at its best. 
The gifts for the relief of suffering among those of our 
associated peoples in the war, especially among the suffer- 
ing in the lands of our former enemies, is democracy. 
The great tasks in behalf of city administration ; of bet- 
ter housing; of community health, including the pre- 
vention and cure of disease; of industrial control; of 
children's welfare; the organization of charities for the 
homeless and the aged ; of the many community agencies, 
citizen's associations and the like, are evidences that the 
aspirations of democracy are not dead. Prison reform, 
especially since the magnificent work of Z. B. Brockway 
during the '80's and '90's; our compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, bringing all our children together for a 
period of eight years; our magnificent public high 
schools and State universities are all evidences of our 
abiding democratic ideal of a personal opportunity for 
each in a progressive society organized for the benefit of 
all. As Carlyle says in his Sartor Besartus : 

"He who first shortened the labor of copyists by device of 
movable types was disbanding hired armies and cashiering 
most kings and senates and creating a whole new democratic 
world ; he had invented the art of printing." 

If the end thus seen by Carlyle be not yet reached, the 
leaven of the printed page is keeping alive the thing our 
fathers aimed in 1787 to perpetuate, and which the 
aspirations of democracy everywhere have struggled for, 
are struggling for, and will continue to struggle for until 
the social purpose shall be more and more clearly at- 
tained ; until wars shall threaten us less frequently ; and 
until men are free to turn their energies, as did Socrates 
of old, to those abiding satisfactions at the heart of a 
rational and workable democracy within the State. 



THE PRESIDENT, THE CONGRESS, AND 
THE TREATY 

The McCumber Resolution — The Revised 
Peace Resolution Adopted 

The text of the resolution introduced by Senator Mc- 
Cumber April 14, which he moved as a substitute for the 
House resolution (cf. pp. 135-36, Advocate or Peace, April), 
was as follows. 

Whereas actual hostilities between the warring nations in 
the late war ceased on the 11th day of November, 1918, under 
and by virtue of the terms of an armistice of said date ; and 

Whereas the German Government has acknowledged its 
defeat, and has by treaty yielded to every demand imposed 
by its enemies in said war, including the disbanding of its 
armies; and 

Whereas commercial relations have been resumed between 
the said German Government and other governments associ- 
ated with the United States in said war: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That commercial relations between the 
United States and Germany be, and the same are hereby, 



